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Forward 


The governing administration of Europe didn't seem to be alert to the Third 
Reich’s political events from the beginning of Hitler’s chancellorship of 
Germany in 1933. They paid little attention to Hitler’s strategies. The act of 
aggression by Hitler's troops, annexing Austria and Czechoslovakia, didn’t 
appear to the Polish authorities as a threat to their own safety. 

Therefore, life continued in Poland as usual, and in 1939, Warsaw 
celebrated New Year’s Eve in the usual manner of wild and gay old parties 
all over the city. But the Jewish people were not so optimistic. In listening 
to Hitler’s radio speeches, they did not believe in his propaganda for peace. 
The news worsened and peoples stared talking about war. The first 
impulse of the Jews was to get out of Warsaw, to leave Poland. But those 
thoughts appeared only in their state of panic and were dissolved shortly. 

Then, in frustration, they recalled the many Jewish wanderers from past 
centuries on their homeless journeys, looking for a place to settle. They 
found their homes in some European countries, but it was Poland’s King 
Kazimirz Wielki (The Great) that gave them the freedom to reside in this 
country in large numbers. This period in Polish history was known as the 
most successful economically and most prosperous, thanks to those 
Jewish settlers. They brought with them the ancient tradition, which 
against all odds, along with their Jewish destiny, has remained intact to 
present times. 

It was not an easy task to adapt to life’s conditions in a hostile 
environment, but they succeeded. Should they leave everything that took a 
lifetime to establish, such as the country, their homes, and investments, for 
which they worked so hard and had to endure many years of struggle and 
disappointments? 

There was just no rational solution to their dilemma. Yet it was frightening 
to see all of those dear people at the verge of a breakdown. At this time, as 
a fourteen-year-old, I cried, cursing Hitler and his Nazi Germany and the 
whole world. I remember the anguish and sadness of so many Jewish 
faces. Their characteristic sparkle of cheerfulness, which let them 
overcome so many times of despair, was gone. 



They had entered into a tragic course of history, ending the epoch of 
vigorous and prosperous Jewish communities in Europe. But some of 
those Jews will be long remembered for their contributions to the welfare 
of mankind in many regards, their intelligence and high ethical standards 
and their achievements in many field such as economics, medicine, 
sociology, literature, art, music, science, etc. However, a large number of 
other Jews were admired for their simple lives, accomplishments and 
efforts to prosper in their communities. The following pages are an 
account of those people’s lives in pre-war Warsaw, as I remember them. 



Warsaw’s attraction to Jews lay in its cultural and social developments, 
which offered a wide range of activities, from education to a variety of 
entertainment, literature, sports and music. Everyone loved the city. It was 
filled Renaissance and Gothic architecture and priceless historical 
monuments. With its museums, universities, embassies and an 
international trade exchange, this city grew into a metropolis. 

The most exclusive buildings with the richest landscapes and parks, where 
the Polish kings and magnets resided for centuries, were on Third, May and 
Ujardowkie Avenues. It also included Marszalkowka Street with its most 
famous and fashionable wardrobe and most expensive jewelry stores. The 
Jewish teenagers liked this part of the city as an escape from a completely 
different environment. Here they could see the rich life with mansions, furs 
and jewelry as they had been seen in Hollywood movies. In summer, they 
enjoyed the fresh cool breeze of the Vistula riverbank—running away from 
the city’s hot, sticky air. 

The main attraction of the Jewish area was Saski Garden, which was a 
small oasis of colorful nature, for the old to relax, and children to play. 

They liked the smell of the rows of acacia and chestnut trees, blended with 
the aroma of beautiful flowers. 

The little pond there was especially attractive in the late afternoon when 
people could watch the sun at dusk, almost touching the water with the 
reflection of light sparkling within it. In contrast to the other areas of the 
city, the Jewish community did not have any hints of romanticism. The 
dusty pavements running alongside the old gray buildings without a hint of 
greenery looked sad and naked. The narrow streets, weak lighting and 
overpopulated apartments were not impressive either. But despite the lack 
of structure and beauty, they were the most fascinating areas of the city. 
The streets were always roaring with excitement. 

From carriages, horses, cars, bicycles up and down the road to bargaining 
peddlers of fresh fruit, fish and vegetables, strolling slowly by the curbs of 
the sidewalks. Children busy playing their favorite games on the street, 
such as chess, jump rope, strulki and love-me, love-me-not. Often the 
police in the street would pass by looking at the pedestrians for a thief, 
prostitute, or pimp. Occasionally, a new model car would stop by a front of 
a building and a crowd of intruders would surround it curiously. Young, 
proud mothers with their babies in their arms walked by cradling them to 
sleep. 



The big buildings in Warsaw, which were sometimes occupied by 150 
residents, were almost a colony in themselves. The managers of those 
apartment houses were in complete control of the residents, and for favors, 
they had to tip them generously. But, despite the residential gossips, 
which put a little flavor to the tenants’ association, they did live in 
harmony. For instance, they spread rumors about the eccentric actress, of 
her habit of changing male companions every night—for which they named 
her Catherine the Great. A couple of textile workers with many visiting 
friends across the apartment entrance, was a constant subject of the 
police, hunting for radical agitators. Residents who disliked those actions, 
often bribed the police, sending them away. Also, the troubled group of 
college students from the fifth floor always were getting into fights with 
their girlfriends, which they called (in their version) free love. 

The most interesting places in the Jewish community were the shopping 
areas. There, the traffic of buses, cars, streetcars, droshkas and the flow of 
people (with the majority of orthodox Jews) rushed to the Mecca of 
businesses, which were located around Nalewke, Francishanska, 

Bielanska and Gesia Streets. There the store shelves loaded silk, satin, 
miscellaneous and the best quality of leather goods were surrounded by 
manufacturers, buyers, and merchants searching for the best merchandise 
and the best prices. But the business road didn’t stop here. It continued to 
Plac, Grzebovka, Zabia, Rynkowa, and Graniczna where agricultural home 
kitchen supplies, open markets, delicatessens and bakeries had their own 
trademarks. Also well known was an ice cream parlor, “Madera”, which 
Jewish teenage boys and girls adopted as a meeting place. 

But nobody was more involved in political controversy than Jews from 
Warsaw. They could spend much time in political debates and were 
addicted to it. 



Most of the Jews liked to live close to each other, not realizing that they 
formed a self-proclaimed ghetto. Living together, they felt more secure and 
competent and they unanimously accepted the moral obligation to their 
fellow man. Barbershops, little groceries and dairy products had been 
conveniently located in residential buildings. Within walking distance, they 
could supply most of the needed foods. These little groceries were a 
children’s’ haven. The big halva blocks on the counter, ready to be sliced 
for the customer’s satisfaction and different flavors of marmalade, dried 
figs and mushrooms, along with all kinds of candies, boxes of fresh 
smoked sardines, barrels of herring; the helpful balance of protein. Giant 
pickled cucumbers. Fresh farm cheese, butter, kasha, potatoes, and the 
best roasted pumpkin seeds and peanuts in the world. Nobody could 
compete with those goods. Even the elegant delicatessens which carried 
the most expensive imported caviar, lobsters, tropical fruit, a variety of 
imported cheeses, nuts, and chocolate couldn’t impress a Jewish 
customer. 

Many residents of the community used to like to spend their free time in 
barbershops where the owners tried to amuse them with their musical 
talents fabricated gossips and fatty jokes. They were the Jewish barbers of 
Seville. Although the repertoire was daily the same, a large number of 
listeners were always there. But the residents could also enjoy music all 
day long in their own courtyards, listening to the tunes of the Charleston 
and Yiddisha Mama, coming from the next door neighbor’s gramophone. 

The restrictions in many professions in Poland put many Jewish families in 
constant poverty. Being forced to develop all kinds of skills, they tried 
leather crafts, tailoring, shoemaking, woodcrafts, furs, etc.- anything 
which was in demand. Even so, they hardly could gain the living standards 
for their families and many refused the help of the Jewish Philanthropic 
institution. The mental capacity among the Jewish people in Poland was 
very high. Intellectually, they have been self-supporting. In various ways, 
almost everybody contributed to the richness of their culture. They had 
their own writers, scholars, doctors, lawyers, pedagogues, actors and 
business executives. They had newspapers in different languages to suit 
everybody's convictions whether it be nationalist, Zionist, socialist or 
pacifist. 



Living in turmoil of political and economic instability in prewar Warsaw, the 
Jewish youth joined many organized activities to express their anger. 

Bright and intelligent, they longed to expand their horizons and abilities. 
Many had their own conceptions of certain political movements and were 
very much involved. They were dreamers, faithfully believing in a future of 
mankind. Also they were passionate readers of classical literature, 
historical romances, fiction and suspense. The youth educated themselves 
in Greek mythology, ancient history, stone and middle age history. 
Renaissance art, and Darwin’s Origin of Species. 

Art and music had been an important element in Jewish cultural life. Like 
Bohemian starving artists, they would often give up a meal or clothes 
money in order to see a good play or concert. The Warsaw Philharmonic 
Orchestra, which was joined together with the opera house, was always full 
of attendance. Young adults had a chance to see for free many plays 
sponsored by the City of Warsaw or amateur shows presented by the local 
union workers. Their most favorite plays were: Dibuk, the Kishef Maheren, 
Shalom Aleichem’s Tuvia the Milkman, Ibsen’s Per Gint, Mollier’s Tartuffe, 
B. Shaw’s Pygmalian, Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men, Shakespeare’s King 
Lear and Midsummer Night’s Dream and Freud’s Theory of Dreams. But 
many could choose an erotic show if they desired. It was strictly for adults 
and they could go to Adria Night Club, and be entertained by the best 
known American singer, Josephine Baker. The Jewish youngsters also 
participated in sports and many joined Jutrznia or Maccabes gymnastic 
clubs, which were always competing for the yearly recitals. 

To my parents, like their colleagues, knowledge was the essence of their 
lives. They could read, sometimes day and night, the sacred books, falling 
into a mystic trance, reciting whole passages from the Bible scriptures by 
heart. They also knew how to read the Aramaic language, which is not in 
use anymore. 

They had an excellent quality of teaching others, and many were teachers 
and heads of Judaic orthodox schools. Mathematics was also a natural 
talent of many Jews. May father helped us with math homework until my 
little brother came to the age of eleven and then he took over. He was very 
gifted and the teachers predicted another Albert Einstein in the decade to 
follow. Our parents taught us moral obligation, faith, and unity. But it was 
not an easy talk for us, the young generation, to follow the same patterns 
of strict religious principles. 



Unable to resist the temptation of a new modem world, we were rebelling 
against limitations of mind, action and emancipation, against desires and 
emotions, morally restricted by the Jewish status of monogomy. 

For the purpose of religious practices, the Jewish people had rented 
rooms called “Shtebles” located throughout their communities. But on 
holidays, the followers attended big synagogues where Cantor Sirota or 
Kusovicki, with their liturgy songs performance, excited the whole 
audience of worshippers. 

The children loved the Jewish holidays. Little happy faces, full of delight, 
waited anxiously for the big event. Passover, which came in spring out of 
the cold freezing weather, was their favorite. They loved the excitement of 
the Passover festivities and the custom of changing dishes. The tables 
with snow white tablecloths, shiny silver candlesticks, best china, beautiful 
colored wineglasses and the delicious holiday meals. But the best of all, 
which made the children very happy, was the new clothes given to them 
each Passover. They would fall into a spell, like in a fairytale, listening to 
their fathers about the Exodus of enslaved Israelites from Egypt by their 
great leader and prophet Moses. 

The children also loved Hanukkah, for the seven days of mysterious 
looking candlelight in the dark, and the variety of games. Purim, which was 
more of a social manner of exchanging gifts, was also loved for the 
unlimited cookies and candies. New Year’s was celebrated for a new life, 
followed by Yom Kippur, the Day of Atonement. 

Influenced by their scholarly fathers, many young men did not see a Jewish 
future without their continuous adoration of God. They wanted to be a part 
of the strong religious doctrine that bonded Judaism for centuries. So they 
devoted their spiritual life to theological studies in order to preserve the 
Jewish heritage. 

But not everybody could live up to this expectation. There had been a 
number of illiterate Jewish people in Poland having difficulty in adopting 
their average level of learning. Instead, they were using their own 
jargon/slang and often their use of it provoked many unpleasant incidents. 
But most of them being aware of their identity, did obey the Jewish 
customs in contrast to the assimilated intelligencia which appeared to not 
care about their origins, being very passive and not motivated by the 
Jewish cause at all. 



After the Nazis occupation in Poland, the Warsaw Jews, despite their social 
and political views, had been reunited in the face of despair. For awhile 
they deluded themselves into believing they would survive degrading 
times. But their optimism was in vain. Shortly thereafter, the Nazis began 
to real their real intentions. In November of 1939, the Nazis threatened the 
Jewish authorities with establishing a Jewish ghetto—a specified area of 
the city in which the activities of the Jews would be strictly monitored. To 
postpone the effectiveness of the Nazi’s plan, and on the demand of their 
officials, the Jews started mandatory payments until their financial 
resources finally dried up. In December of 1940, the Jewish ghetto was 
sealed and the Jewish nightmare began. 

It has been forty-five years since the liberation of the death camp survivors 
and the defeat of Nazi Germany. Only a minute fraction were liberated 
while millions died of starvation, experimentation and gas chambers. It 
would seem that Ottoman’s hordes, Cossacks or violent savages would 
perpetrate such acts. However, these inhuman acts were instigated and 
performed by the supposedly civilized citizens of the Third Reich with 
precise German accuracy. Never before in the history of nations had such 
criminal acts been condoned by government policy. 

We mourned the loss of our loved ones day by day, and I often question 
why I was spared the horrors of war. Who was the judge of life and death 
in those unparalleled times? 

My family and I were living in Warsaw when the first surprise Nazi air raids 
occurred, followed by three weeks of constant bombings, aimed at specific 
Jewish sections of the city. Shocked by tremendous explosions and 
blinded by smoke and heavy dust of rubble, we emerged many times from 
those bombed buildings seeking safety. 

Following German occupation, my brother and I ran across the border. The 
rest of the family remained behind. What a price they had to pay for 
remaining there. The trustful Jewish nature could not comprehend that 
humans could be so evil. They had been robbed by the Nazis of their 
dignity and executed for crimes they never committed. Their sole felony 
was being Jewish. They died like Martyrs without a grave or stone to cry 
on. Their ashes had been scattered in every corner of German soil, but not 
in vain. As the myth holds on, after each Jewish mass destruction, they 
have been left with the phenomenon to rise again. 



Warsaw Memories By Lena Gitig 


The governing administration of Europe didn’t seem to be alert to the Third 
Reich’s political events from the beginning of Hitler’s chancellorship of 
Germany in 1933. They paid little attention to Hitler’s strategies. The act of 
aggression by Hitler’s troops, annexing Austria and Czechoslovakia, didn’t 
appear to the Polish authorities as a threat to their own safety. 

Therefore, life continued in Poland as usual, and in 1939, Warsaw 
celebrated New Year’s Eve in the usual manner of wild and gay old parties 
all over the city. But the Jewish people were not so optimistic. In listening 
to Hitler’s radio speeches, they did not believe in his propaganda for peace 
The news worsened and peoples stared talking about war. The first 
impulse of the Jews was to get out of Warsaw, to leave Poland. But those 
thoughts appeared only in their state of panic and were dissolved shortly. 

Then, in frustration, they recalled the many Jewish wanderers from past 
centuries on their homeless journeys, looking for a place to settle. They 
found their homes in some European countries, but it was Poland’s King 
Kazimirz Wielki (The Great) that gave them the freedom to reside in this 
country in large numbers. This period in Polish history was known as the 
most successful economically and most prosperous, thanks to those 
Jewish settlers. They brought with them the ancient tradition, which 
against all odds, along with their Jewish destiny, has remained intact to 
present times. 

It was not an easy task to adapt to life’s conditions in a hostile 
environment, but they succeeded. Should they leave everything that took a 
lifetime to establish, such as the country, their homes, and investments, for 
which they worked so hard and had to endure many years of struggle and 
disappointments? 

There was just no rational solution to their dilemma. Yet it was frightening 
to see all of those dear people at the verge of a breakdown. At this time, as 
a fourteen-year-old, I cried, cursing Hitler and his Nazi Germany and the 
whole world. I remember the anguish and sadness of so many Jewish 
faces. Their characteristic sparkle of cheerfulness, which let them 
overcome so many times of despair, was gone. 
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They had entered into a tragic course of history, ending the epoch of 
vigorous and prosperous Jewish communities in Europe. But some of 
those Jews will be long remembered for their contributions to the welfare 
of mankind in many regards, their intelligence and high ethical standards 
and their achievements in many field such as economics, medicine, 
sociology, literature, art, music, science, etc. However, a large number of 
other Jews were admired for their simple lives, accomplishments and 
efforts to prosper in their communities. The following pages are an 
account of those people’s lives in pre-war Warsaw, as I remember them. 
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Warsaw’s attraction to Jews lay in its cultural and social developments, 
which offered a wide range of activities, from education to a variety of 
entertainment, literature, sports and music. Everyone loved the city. It was 
filled Renaissance and Gothic architecture and priceless historical 
monuments. With its museums, universities, embassies and an 
international trade exchange, this city grew into a metropolis. 

The most exclusive buildings with the richest landscapes and parks, where 
the Polish kings and magnets resided for centuries, were on Third, May and 
Ujardowkie Avenues. It also included Marszalkowka Street with its most 
famous and fashionable wardrobe and most expensive jewelry stores. The 
Jewish teenagers liked this part of the city as an escape from a completely 
different environment. Here they could see the rich life with mansions, furs 
and jewelry as they had been seen in Hollywood movies. In summer, they 
enjoyed the fresh cool breeze of the Vistula riverbank—running away from 
the city’s hot, sticky air. 

The main attraction of the Jewish area was Saski Garden, which was a 
small oasis of colorful nature, for the old to relax, and children to play. 

They liked the smell of the rows of acacia and chestnut trees, blended with 
the aroma of beautiful flowers. 

The little pond there was especially attractive in the late afternoon when 
people could watch the sun at dusk, almost touching the water with the 
reflection of light sparkling within it. In contrast to the other areas of the 
city, the Jewish community did not have any hints of romanticism. The 
dusty pavements running alongside the old gray buildings without a hint of 
greenery looked sad and naked. The narrow streets, weak lighting and 
overpopulated apartments were not impressive either. But despite the lack 
of structure and beauty, they were the most fascinating areas of the city 
The streets were always roaring with excitement. 

Front carriages, horses, cars, bicycles up and down the road to bargaining 
peddlers of fresh fruit, fish and vegetables, strolling slowly by the curbs of 
the sidewalks Children busy playing their favorite games on the street, 
such as chess, jump rope, strulki and love-me, love-me-not. Often the 
police in the street would pass by looking at the pedestrians for a thief, 
prostitute, or pimp. Occasionally, a new model car would stop by a front of 
a building and a crowd of intruders would surround it curiously. Young, 
proud mothers with their babies in their arms walked by cradling them to 
sleep. 
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The big buildings in Warsaw, which were sometimes occupied by 150 
residents, were almost a colony in themselves. The managers of those 
apartment houses were in complete control of the residents, and for favors, 
they had to tip them generously. But, despite the residential gossips, 
which put a little flavor to the tenants’ association, they did live in 
harmony. For instance, they spread rumors about the eccentric actress, of 
her habit of changing male companions every night—for which they named 
her Catherine the Great. A couple of textile workers with many visiting 
friends across the apartment entrance, was a constant subject of the 
police, hunting for radical agitators. Residents who disliked those actions, 
often bribed the police, sending them away. Also, the troubled group of 
college students from the fifth floor always were getting into fights with 
their girlfriends, which they called (in their version) free love. 

The most interesting places in the Jewish community were the shopping 
areas. There, the traffic of buses, cars, streetcars, droshkas and the flow of 
people (with the majority of orthodox Jews) rushed to the Mecca of 
businesses, which were located around Nalewke, Francishanska, 

Bielanska and Gesia Streets. There the store shelves loaded silk, satin, 
miscellaneous and the best quality of leather goods were surrounded by 
manufacturers, buyers, and merchants searching for the best merchandise 
and the best prices. But the business road didn’t stop here. It continued to 
Plac, Grzebovka, Zabia, Rynkowa, and Graniczna where agricultural home 
kitchen supplies, open markets, delicatessens and bakeries had their own 
trademarks. Also well known was an ice cream parlor, “Madera”, which 
Jewish teenage boys and girls adopted as a meeting place. 

But nobody was more involved in political controversy than Jews from 
Warsaw. They could spend much time in political debates and were 

addicted to it. 
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Most of the Jews liked to live close to each other, not realizing that they 
formed a self-proclaimed ghetto. Living together, they felt more secure and 
competent and they unanimously accepted the moral obligation to their 
fellow man. Barbershops, little groceries and dairy products had been 
conveniently located in residential buildings. Within walking distance, they 
could supply most of the needed foods. These little groceries were a 
children’s’ haven. The big halva blocks on the counter, ready to be sliced 
for the customer’s satisfaction and different flavors of marmalade, dried 
figs and mushrooms, along with all kinds of candies, boxes of fresh 
smoked sardines, barrels of herring; the helpful balance of protein. Giant 
pickled cucumbers. Fresh farm cheese, butter, kasha, potatoes, and the 
best roasted pumpkin seeds and peanuts in the world. Nobody could 
compete with those goods. Even the elegant delicatessens which carried 
the most expensive imported caviar, lobsters, tropical fruit, a variety of 
imported cheeses, nuts, and chocolate couldn’t impress a Jewish 
customer. 

Many residents of the community used to like to spend their free time in 
barbershops where the owners tried to amuse them with their musical 
talents fabricated gossips and fatty jokes. They were the Jewish barbers of 
Seville. Although the repertoire was daily the same, a large number of 
listeners were always there. But the residents could also enjoy music all 
day long in their own courtyards, listening to the tunes of the Charleston 
and Yiddisha Mama, coming from the next door neighbor’s gramophone. 

The restrictions in many professions in Poland put many Jewish families in 
constant poverty. Being forced to develop all kinds of skills, they tried 
leather crafts, tailoring, shoemaking, woodcrafts, furs, etc.-- anything 
which was in demand. Even so, they hardly could gain the living standards 
for their families and many refused the help of the Jewish Philanthropic 
institution. The mental capacity among the Jewish people in Poland was 
very high. Intellectually, they have been self-supporting. In various ways, 
almost everybody contributed to the richness of their culture. They had 
their own writers scholars, doctors, lawyers, pedagogues, actors and 
business executives. They had newspapers in different languages to suit 
everybody’s convictions whether it be nationalist, Zionist, socialist or 
paciust. 
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Living in turmoil of political and economic instability in prewar Warsaw, the 
Jewish youth joined many organized activities to express their anger. 

Bright and intelligent, they longed to expand their horizons and abilities. 
Many had their own conceptions of certain political movements and were 
very much involved. They were dreamers, faithfully believing in a future of 
mankind. Also they were passionate readers of classical literature, 
historical romances, fiction and suspense. The youth educated themselves 
in Greek mythology, ancient history, stone and middle age history, 
Renaissance art, and Darwin’s Origin of Species. 

Art and music had been an important element in Jewish cultural life. Like 
Bohemian starving artists, they would often give up a meal or clothes 
money in order to see a good play or concert. The Warsaw Philharmonic 
Orchestra, which was joined together with the opera house, was always full 
of attendance. Young adults had a chance to see for free many plays 
sponsored by the City of Warsaw or amateur shows presented by the local 
union workers. Their most favorite plays were: Dibuk, the Kishef Maheren, 
Shalom Aleichem’s Tuvia the Milkman, Ibsen’s Per Gint, Mollier*s Tartuffe, 
B. Shaw’s Pygmalian, Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men, Shakespeare’s King 
Lear and Midsummer Night s Dream and Freud’s Theory of Dreams. But 
many could choose an erotic show if they desired. It was strictly for adults 
and they could go to Adria Night Club, and be entertained by the best 
known American singer, Josephine Baker. The Jewish youngsters also 
participated in sports and many joined Jutrznia or Maccabes gymnastic 
clubs, which were always competing for the yearly recitals. 

To my parents, like their colleagues, knowledge was the essence of their 
lives They could read, sometimes day and night, the sacred books, falling 
into a mystic trance, reciting whole passages from the Bible scriptures by 
heart. They also knew how to read the Aramaic language, which is not in 
use anymore. 

They had an excellent quality of teaching others, and many were teachers 
and heads of Judaic orthodox schools. Mathematics was also a natural 
talent of many Jews. May father helped us with math homework until my 
little brother came to the age of eleven and then he took over. He was very 
gifted and the teachers predicted another Albert Einstein in the decade to 
follow. Our parents taught us moral obligation, faith, and unity. But it was 
not an easy talk for us, the young generation, to follow the same patterns 
of strict religious principles. 
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Unable to resist the temptation of a new modem world, we were rebelling 
against limitations of mind, action and emancipation, against desires and 
emotions, morally restricted by the Jewish status of monogomy. 

For the purpose of religious practices, the Jewish people had rented 
rooms called "Shtebles” located throughout their communities. But on 
holidays, the followers attended big synagogues where Cantor Sirota or 
Kusovicki, with their liturgy songs performance, excited the whole 
audience of worshippers. 

The children loved the Jewish holidays. Little happy faces, full of delight, 
waited anxiously for the big event. Passover, which came in spring out of 
the cold freezing weather, was their favorite. They loved the excitement of 
the Passover festivities and the custom of changing dishes. The tables 
with snow white tablecloths, shiny silver candlesticks, best china, beautiful 
colored wineglasses and the delicious holiday meals. But the best of all, 
which made the children very happy, was the new clothes given to them 
each Passover. They would fall into a spell, like in a fairytale, listening to 
their fathers about the Exodus of enslaved Israelites from Egypt by their 
great leader and prophet Moses. 

The children also loved Hanukkah, for the seven days of mysterious 
looking candlelight in the dark, and the variety of games. Purim, which was 
more of a social manner of exchanging gifts, was also loved for the 
unlimited cookies and candies. New Year's was celebrated for a new life, 
followed by Yom Kippur, the Day of Atonement. 

Influenced by their scholarly fathers, many young men did not see a Jewish 
future without their continuous adoration of God. They wanted to be a part 
of the strong religious doctrine that bonded Judaism for centuries. So they 
devoted their spiritual life to theological studies in order to preserve the 
Jewish heritage. 

But not everybody could live up to this expectation. There had been a 
number of illiterate Jewish people in Poland having difficulty in adopting 
their average level of learning. Instead, they were using their own 
jargon/slang and often their use of it provoked many unpleasant incidents. 
But most of them being aware of their identity, did obey the Jewish 
customs in contrast to the assimilated intelligencia which appeared to not 
care about their origins, being very passive and not motivated by the 
Jewish cause at all. 
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After the Nazis occupation in Poland, the Warsaw Jews, despite their social 
and political views, had been reunited in the face of despair. For awhile 
they deluded themselves into believing they would survive degrading 
times. But their optimism was in vain. Shortly thereafter, the Nazis began 
to real their real intentions. In November of 1939, the Nazis threatened the 
Jewish authorities with establishing a Jewish ghetto—a specified area of 
the city in which the activities of the Jews would be strictly monitored. To 
postpone the effectiveness of the Nazi’s plan, and on the demand of their 
officials, the Jews started mandatory payments until their financial 
resources finally dried up. In December of 1940, the Jewish ghetto was 
sealed and the Jewish nightmare began. 

It has been forty-five years since the liberation of the death camp survivors 
and the defeat of Nazi Germany. Only a minute fraction were liberated 
while millions died of starvation, experimentation and gas chambers. It 
would seem that Ottoman’s hordes, Cossacks or violent savages would 
perpetrate such acts. However, these inhuman acts were instigated and 
performed by the supposedly civilized citizens of the Third Reich with 
precise German accuracy. Never before in the history of nations had such 
criminal acts been condoned by government policy. 

We mourned the loss of our loved ones day by day, and I often question 
why I was spared the horrors of war. Who was the judge of life and death 
in those unparalleled times? 

My family and I were living in Warsaw when the first surprise Nazi air raids 
occurred, followed by three weeks of constant bombings, aimed at specific 
Jewish sections of the city. Shocked by tremendous explosions and 
blinded by smoke and heavy dust of rubble, we emerged many times from 
those bombed buildings seeking safety. 

Following German occupation, my brother and I ran across the border. The 
rest of the family remained behind. What a price they had to pay for 
remaining there. The trustful Jewish nature could not comprehend that 
humans could be so evil. They had been robbed by the Nazis of their 
dignity and executed for crimes they never committed. Their sole felony 
was being Jewish. They died like Martyrs without a grave or stone to cry 
on. Their ashes had been scattered in every corner of German soil, but not 
in vain. As the myth holds on, after each Jewish mass destruction, they 
have been left with the phenomenon to rise again. 



The Trees in Autumn 


It is early in the morning, the city is not quite awake. Here and there people are 
showing up for early chores. It is the first day of school after a long summer vacation. All 
of us kids are looking forward to it, curious about new teachers and study programs. For 
me it marks a special and exciting day, knowing that my friend's brother Romek will walk 
with us to school as in the previous year. Maybe my mom will let me date now that 
my older sister Marcia has gotten engaged. 

My task every morning is to supply our household with fresh Kaiser rolls, so I am 
on the run to the nearby bakery. The sky is silvery blue and I cannot explain why I have 
never seen these beautiful sights on the way to the bakery before. It must be something 
about the trees in autumn. The branches are dancing in the rhythm of the wind. As it 
blows stronger the branches are shedding more and more of its' beautiful colored 
leaves, sounding like a whisper. The trees look sad and naked. I wonder if a tree can cry 
after losing its 1 inhabitants. There are swarms of birds; pigeons are perched on the roofs 
of buildings and I can hear the twitter of little sparrows circulating above the trees as they 
look for their nests. 

Shortly I find myself at the bakery and all my thoughts of nature vanish. The line is 
long. From behind the counter, Pola calls my name and hands me my order of rolls. 
"Thanks, Pola," I say. "See you tomorrow!" 

I walk out into the street. Suddenly a huge explosion is heard, the ground is 
shaking under my feet. Horrified people are screaming and running in all directions. The 
roof of a building lay flat on the pavement and it is covered with a dozen people who have 
been killed instantly. All alone, I lose myself completely. I am crying and afraid of 
another bomb attack. Having to jump over dead corpses to reach my house is too much 
for me. Everybody is waiting for me by the door. Screaming hysterically, I collapse on . 
my bed. My family cannot get a word out of me or control my screaming for a long while. 



It was the first day when the city of Warsaw was bombed by Nazi Germany. 
After this first assault the fighting continued from the air and on the ground. The Nazi's 
threatened the Polish authorities with an ultimatum: surrender, otherwise they would 
destroy the city with dynamite. Warsaw fought for three weeks and the city's mayor, 
Stanislaw Starzynski, appealed to its' citizens not to surrender. After the Nazi's threat, 
however, they had no alternative. And a hell started in Europe which had never been 
heard since the beginning of mankind. 



The Road to Freedom 


During the Spanish Inquisition in 1492, led by King Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the Jewish people refusing conversion were fortunate enough only to be 
expelled from the country. They had been tossed to journey far across 
Europe, to find settlements. They were astonished to learn that the Polish 
King Kouzimier the Great would allow them entry to his land. 

Polish historians have written about this era, as one of its most 
economically successful times. This was due, in a great part, to those 
Jewish settlers. 

After decades of growth, the Jewish population of Poland became the 
largest Jewish community in Europe. Their lives were nurtured by 
religious observance and customs that were passed on for several 
generations by scholarly Jews. 

With the approaching new century, the world started to change in many 
ways. Education, science, technology and political awareness took over. 
Jewish intellectuals longed to blend into the mainstream of the times. As a 
result, a Jewish Renaissance was bom. Their new social awareness 
manifested itself through a variety of very thoughtful and distinguished 
groups, which inevitably aroused secularism and assimilation. 

This trend continued, and a new wave of political radicalism burst into 
Jewish life. Socialism, communism, Zionism, and pacifism made a great 
impact on Jewish-Polish society—especially on Jewish youth groups, 
which were very discontented with the strict traditional Jewish laws. The 
youth eagerly approached the new movements. Most of the students in my 
school in Warsaw weren’t familiar with the new political agenda. It didn’t 
take long for my colleagues to discover the significance of each party, and 
some weren’t short of antagonistic Zionist remarks. 

The Zionist movement was already known in Poland, having many of its 
members. They were overwhelmed with the branch of revisionism, in 
which Vladimir Zabotinski was the leading force. He was also a great 
orator, but most significant about him, was his job—leading the illegal 
emigration of the Jews to Palestine. It was the most important job of that 
time, because the British Mandate had strict orders not to grant too many 
certificates for the Jews willing to settle there. 



The Zionist organization had many factions. The larger were “Hashomer 
Hatzair” and Beitar, which Zabotinski was leading. They all had a different 
approach to the party, but a mutual goal: collaboration in building Jewish 
communities for future settlers in Palestine. Their conviction and passion 
overlooked all odds, dreaming only about a Jewish homeland. Many 
youngsters at school regarded Palestine as a utopia. It was a remote, 
strange place, surrounded by a hot dry desert, with no resources to live on, 
with wild native savages being always in a war with one another. But they 
couldn’t convince the young Zionist patriots, who could only see the sights 
of the green fields, flourishing in the Jewish free land, like their ancestors 
before them. 

The Zionists have been largely opposed to the “left wingers”. Especially to 
the Jewish Bund organization which patronized socialism. They often have 
been in collision with each other. The Bundist maintained that social 
justice should be fought for in the land of their origins, in contradiction to 
Zionist interpretation that Palestine should be the provision of the Jewish 
solution. Many left for Palestine, young and adolescent groups with a 
purpose and dedication, leaving their families behind. 

Their destiny and noble ideas were beyond human understanding—willing 
to sacrifice for generations to come. When arriving at their destination, 
they weren’t surprised to see hostile, infertile, barren land. But they 
weren’t discouraged. In their vision, they imagined acres and acres of 
cultivated fertile land being farmed by Jews. Their Zionist passion and 
conviction overlooked all odds. They started to irrigate the dry desert and 
cultivate the sandy soil while trying to build temporary shelters for their 
people. Their heroism had no limits. But after a while, the hard conditions 
took their toll on their health, and many died at a very young age of 
malnutrition, malaria, and strokes, often from the native’s knives. 

Although those warriors are long gone, we have to remember that they 
were the ones, putting a cornerstone in establishing a Jewish State—Israel. 



My Mother's Isolation 


My mother was busy every day of her life taking care of her family. I was one of 
her eight children that she worked so hard to care for. She never took a moment for 
herself. Family always came first. 

Our friends and relatives drifted in and out on a daily basis, adding to the bustling 
atmosphere. Youthful voices, songs and laughter were part of our every day life. It 
happened a couple of times that someone would knock on our door, see all the kids, and 
then apologize for disturbing school! It was a logical mistake, for many schools in 
Warsaw existed in private buildings. Our days were filled with happiness and life. 

The Germans destroyed it all. Silence and fear fell over everything. Families 
collapsed. Our entire household was thrust into darkness. 

My oldest sister, Manya, was the first member of our family to be killed. She lived 
in a small village outside of Warsaw with her two babies, a girl and a boy. When Germany 
invaded Poland she came to Warsaw because she felt that a big city would be safer. 

The citizens of Warsaw fought the invasion. 500 German planes dropped bombs 
all over the city. My family was together in our apartment when a bomb fell on our 
building, destroying the apartment next to ours. Our ten neighbors were killed instantly. 

If the wall between the two apartments had collapsed, we would have been killed. vElJLvo 

Manya was staying with my grandmother, who lived across the street from us. 
Concerned for our safety throughout the bombing, Manya came to see if we were alright. 

It was the last day of fighting before Warsaw surrendered to Germany. My sister was 
killed by shrapnel before she crossed the street. 

My youngest brother and sister were sent into hiding in a small village with my 
aunt. My brother, sister and I escaped to Russia. My father was shot to death by the 
Nazi's. My two sisters who had remained in the Warsaw Ghetto with my mother were 



sent to concentration camps. My mother was left alone with no way to communicate with 
any of us. 

When the Gestapo rounded up our close neighbors, my mother succumbed to her 
despair Convinced that her whole family had been killed, she voluntarily went to the 
train. My mother was deported to a Nazi death camp where she perished in the flames, 
never knowing that four of her daughters would survive. 

It is so difficult to talk about the horrifying events of the past, but we must never 
stop. For the sake of our children, for all future generations, we must constantly tell the 
world the truth. We must tell our experiences again and again until the world believes us. 

The world must know how Nazi Germany murdered millions of defenseless men, 
women and children. They must know that Nazi Germany got rich, like classic thieves, off 
the possessions of the innocent people they murdered. They employed inhuman methods 
to deceive millions into horrible deaths. The world must know, for the sake of our 
children. 



My Father in the Ghetto 


When Nazi Germany invaded Poland in 1939, many young people wanted to 
escape. The closest route was the part of Poland, occupied by Russians, within 
Hitler’s agreement. 

My brother and his wife passed through Warsaw, also on their way to Russia, 
insisting that I go with them. I spontaneously agreed. But after thinking it over, I 
wasn't sure I could leave my family behind, not knowing if I would ever see them 
again. 

My brothers and sisters and I were sheltered, and a very dose family. It was 
unheard of to leave home. The only time the family wasn't together was during 
vacation when we went to different summer camps. 

I was struggling with my feelings. But my brother didn’t ask me again and 
convinced my parents to let me go. I kissed and hugged my mother and my 
siblings, and said goodbye with tears in my eyes. My father walked me 
downstairs to the gate. The heavy gate in front of our apartment building was 
wide open, and we stood there together in silence. My father was afraid to let me 
go, but didn’t say it. Instead he hugged and held me for awhile, kissing me 
goodbye. For the first time in my life (I was 14 years old), I saw my father cry. It 
was a last goodbye to my dear family. 

I left with uncertainty and sadness. Unfortunately and tragically, my instincts 
proved me right. I never saw them again. Hitler’s oppressive agents murdered 
them all. 


II 


Before, the Nazi’s built the death camps and gas chambers, thaipstablished the 
ghettos. Their motive was to isolate the Jews in one area where they would die 
of starvation, disease, and mental deprivation. 

Factories in the ghettos served as slave labor to supplement the Nazi’s industry. 
Everyone thought it would be rewarding working in the factories—if they proved 
useful, they might be spared further hardship. But, a special working permit card 
was required, which was very hard to attain. People tried anything to obtain the 
card, including bribery and theft. Factory work became an illusion of safety, but 
this illusion was one of the Nazi’s perfectly calculated tricks. 

The Nazi's made life in the ghettos hell. Regardless of the conditions, everyone 
still desperately wanted a job. While working, the Nazi’s were never satisfied 



with their production. Right there on the factory grounds, the Jews were 
systematically shot. Then a new group of Jews, eager to work, arrived having 
the same dream of survival—and the cycle would repeat again and again by the 
Nazi’s terror. 

My father was one of the first to obtain a work permit, and one of the first to be 
murdered by shooting, like others in the same fashion, on the factory’s territory. 


Ill 


From the beginning of the Nazi’s invasion of Europe, all Jews were doomed to 
die. The ghetto and the concentration camps were only transitional places, 
before the horrible magnitude of mass destruction. Apart from the fact that some 
humanitarian Christians hid the Jews, trying to keep them alive, they weren't safe 
just the same. Documentaries created of Nazi's wartime history about Alliance 
involvement in adopting the ideological trend of the Nazi’s Germany. The 
collaborators eagerly agreed to fulfill the hunting of the Jews, forming special 
squads—units with unconditional power and hate. 

But the Nazi’s weren’t satisfied with the slow-motion murders. Under the seal of 
secrecy by the highest German officials in the government, the Jewish question 
was solved by a decree of the 'Final Solution*. The construction of gas 
chambers began, and so the whole extermination of European Jewry and the 
genocide of the twentieth century which previously had not been heard of in 
world history. 


IV 

A half century has passed since the second World War. The nightmare and the 
pain are still there, and will be haunting us forever. I often ask myself how the 
Germans could have created this twentieth century cataclysm—in a country with, 
at times, the highest culture and civilization of the world, and largest amount of 
intellectuals in Europe. How could they blindly follow a mad man—Adolf Hitler— 
with such devilish intent? 

Nobody knows for sure if he died committing suicide in the Berlin bunker, or 
elsewhere. But his ghost is still around—inherited by the Neo-Nazi groups 
around the globe, poisoned by Hitler’s ideological racial fanaticism. They are a 
potentially dangerous, violent group. We should be alert and aware of them. 


-Lena Gitig 



My Little Brother and Sister 
By Lena Gitig 

It is heartbreaking for me to look at pictures of my youngest brother and sister, 
Menachem and Elusia. Before the war they were eleven and eight years old, almost the 
same age as my youngest grandchildren are now. The last time I saw them was shortly 
after the Nazi invasion of Poland, just before I fled to Russia. 

We were bom into a large family in Warsaw and raised by loving parents. Both 
Menachem and Elusia were gifted and bright, particularly my little brother Menachem 
had great abilities in math. His teachers used to call him "Master Einstein" and predicted 
an excellent future for him. Unfortunately, he was unable to live up to these expectations. 
Neither of my youngest siblings were able to live to their fullest potential, as their lives 
were cut short, shattered by Nazi brutality. 

In the beginning the Nazi's seemed somehow to tolerate the Jews. It was only later 
understood that this apparent sentiment of tolerance toward the Jews was simply their 
inability to distinguish them from Christians. The Hasidic Jews, whose clothes were 
different, carried the first brunt of Nazi vengeance. They were struck down at every 
opportunity. The Nazi's forced them to clean the rubble of Warsaw left by the bombs that 
they themselves had dropped! Rumors began to circulate that a Jewish ghetto would be 
raised in Warsaw, but no one truly believed it. Although they had heard of the pogroms in 
Germany on Kristallnacht in 1938, the Nazi's had yet to reveal their plans for the future of 
Warsaws' Jews. No one could anticipate the cataclysm that would follow 

The Nazi's liked to do their jobs in a certain way: unexpectedly and on their own 
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terms. Cruelty and murder were like a religion to Nazi Germany They began to terrorize 
Jews all over, harassing them and regulating their every move. It became clear after the 
annexation of Austria and Czechoslovakia, and then the invasion of Poland, that the Nazi's 
had a devilish formula for the destruction of the whole of European Jewry. 


Conditions in Warsaw began to change dramatically. Jewish schools were shut. 
Travelling permits became required and obtaining food became problematic. Then the 
rumors of the creation of a Jewish ghetto in Warsaw came true. At first the Nazi's 
deceived the Jewish Federation Council in Warsaw by requiring mandatory payments for 
which they promised not to establish the ghetto in exchange. The Nazi's knew, however, 
that the sources for these payments would dry up; they swindled the Jews out of their 
money, with no intention of honoring their end of the bargain. 

Seeing the conditions in Warsaw worsening, my mother was frightened for the 
safety of her children. She sent Menachem and Elusia to her sister's home in the country, 
just outside of Warsaw. My little brother and sister loved my aunt and were happy there. 

Meanwhile, the Jews in Warsaw were struggling for survival. The money was 
gone and the ghetto walls were rising. The Jewish people panicked. Fear dominated their 
minds, paralyzing them. All over the city Jews searched for places to hide. Aryan 
identification papers and false passports were in great demand, but it was almost 
impossible to find a way out. The Nazi's posted decrees all over the city ordering Jews to 
enter the ghetto voluntarily or else face severe consequences. Soon the ghetto was sealed 
and the Jewish nightmare began. 

During this time my aunt received an offer from her Christian neighbor, who was 
willing to risk her own life in order to shelter my aunt and her family, including my 
youngest brother and sister With compassion and kindness she hid nine people for five 
years. Two months before they would have been liberated by the Allies, the Nazi's, 
knowing they were losing the war, were desperate to hunt down, torment, and murder 
every last Jew that they could. 

Salt was in short supply in that area of Poland, so the Nazi's offered a bounty of 
salt for each hidden Jew. A peasant from my aunt's village revealed the hiding place. All 
those in hiding, my precious little brother and sister included, were shot on the spot. 



I cannot hold back my tears as I write. If only they had survived two months 
more! After five years of hiding, nine lives were betrayed by a peasant who was well 
rewarded with two and half pounds of salt. 



My Country Cousins 


"I would like to remind you, Lill," Mom said, "your cousins are coming soon and 
you promised to take them to Saski Garden. They requested to go there because of the 
large, golden fish pond you told them about during their last visit here." 

"I know, Mom. I will have to be their guardian because everybody else is busy." 

"Lill, I'm sure you will enjoy their company. You are all in the fifth grade." Mom 
was very persuasive and she would not take 'no' for an answer. I was trying, however, to 
convince her that it was a hard job for me to take care of them. 

"Don't you remember the last time they were here. Mom? They are dull and 
provincial. They repeatedly asked me if I had a big tree in my yard so we could play hide 
and seek. I said 'no,' but they couldn't understand. They said that was strange, because 
everybody back home had one. And they asked if I ever tried to run barefoot through the 
green meadows to feel the grass tickling under my toes. Again I said 'no,' but that I sure 
would try it when I came to visit them. So, I thought that I should explain to them the 
differences between a village and a big city. Don't you remember all those conversations. 
Mom?" I asked. "You were there!" 



"First, I started to describe the city. 1 said that our city has lots of trees, but they 
are all spread around. They are in parks, gardens, and in the pavement. We even have 
botanical gardens where all kinds of planted fruit trees grow. It's a plant study that is a 
requirement in school programs. For children we have a zoo, the circus, plays, movies, 
and the big river Vistula in the heart of the city. You can walk along the river any time of 
the day to watch small boats and canoes passing by the river banks. 

"Naomi and Rachel," I said, "here we don't travel with wagons and horses. We 
have buses and cars that take people to all parts of the city. And you have only one school 
in your village. We have lots of them here. We have skating in the winter and swimming 
in the summer. That's what I told them. Mom, and much more!" 


While I was talking, I heard a knock in the doorway Rachel and Naomi stood by 
the entrance, too shy to move. "Come in, kids," Mom said. We greeted each other with 
hugs and kisses. But after a second look at them I could not believe my eyes! Their 
clothing had patches on their arms and knees, practically larger than their bodies! It 
looked so ridiculous that I wanted to run and hide. Although I knew Mom would never 
approve of it, I lied and said, "Mom. I forgot that I have a book assignment for 
tomorrow." 

Mom looked at me with a puzzled face that indicated I should follow her to my 
room. I was almost crying. I wished that my sister, Rose, was there. She could persuade 
Mom, somehow, to let me stay home. Mom was right behind me in my room. 

"Call Naomi and Rachel in and let them choose some dresses,” she said. "You 
have plenty of them. I'm giving you ten minutes to be ready." 

I loved my mom very much, but at that instant I would have liked to have been far 
away. With no choice, I called my cousins into my room. After changing, they sure 
looked different in my dresses! Before leaving, I glanced at my mom. As always when 
she was happy, her narrow lips were stretched out wide in a big smile. "Don't be late for 
dinner," she said, waving to us. Rachel was already on the street, having galloped down 
the stairs. 

While we were walking, my cousins did not want to miss anything. By one of the 
stores, Rachel stared intently into a large window. She then ran towards me, grabbed my 
hand and screamed hysterically. "There's dead woman in the window!" 

"Come on, Rachel, take a second look. You'll see that she's not a real woman." 
Rachel was still shaking and did not want to go back. "Don't be scared, Rachel! That's a 
woman mannequin made of wood. She's wearing a beautiful dress for business 
purposes." 

Walking, I took her hand. We heard some music in the air and Rachel jumped 
again. "It must be a wedding!" She ran straight to the comer of the street. "Oh, yes!" 


she exclaimed. "People are dressed like for Shabbat and lots of tables are covered with 
white tablecloths." Before I could say anything, she walked straight through the door. A 
minute later she came out crying, very upset. 

"I will never come to this city again!" Rachel declared. "Children are not allowed 
here, they say, it's a night club. What's a night club?" 

"That is a place where they perform exotic dances," I explained. 

"What are exotic dances?" 

"Never mind, Rachel. Ask my sister, Rose." I did not know myself. 

We all felt very tired and looked for a place to rest. Naomi pointed to a little 
house across the road with a large sign on it. Naomi, who had not spoken a word up to 
that point, asked what it was. I said it was a restroom. 

"This looks similar to what is built at home in our yard. You know what it is, 
Rachel!" Naomi said. 

"Naturally," Rachel said, "it's the place where mom keeps the potatoes from 
freezing in the winter!" 

After I explained what it really was, we all burst into laughter. It was getting dark 
when we arrived at the gates of Saski Garden and we had to rush home. Hesitating, I 
promised that the next day I would take them to see the pond with the golden fish. 


CmJxa 
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Poland - 1930 


Passover 


Passover is just around the corner and Mom is supposed to take us 
to buy new clothes. It's been a ritual, as far as I remember, that 
once a year on this holiday we all get new clothes. It's also 
customary to thoroughly clean the house. So Mora is very busy, 
turning the house upside down. She is even moving some big and 
heavy pieces of furniture. I'm not sure why. Perhaps because it's 
strictly forbidden to have bread on this Jewish holiday, and all 
the bread crumbs must be removed from the house. I love this 
holiday. It's my favorite despite all the preparations. The house 
is in chaos. It looks like we have just moved in, but there are 
also advantages to removing the furniture. I always find some 
little treasure beneath. Like a couple of coins, enough to buy 
cotton candy, silver buttons to exchange for Shirley Temple 
pictures, hair clips, a broach, lost ring and once I even found my 
grandfather's watch chain. So far Mom hasn't mentioned anything 
about our new clothes. I'm tempted to ask, but I'm afraid. If 
it's not the proper time, she may say to me, "Lill, darling, you've 
grown a lot since last year and I'm sure your sister Marsha's 
clothes will fit you just fine." So I'm waiting, not saying a 
thing. Finally, "Thank Goodness" Mom calls from the kitchen. 
"Please come in, Lill. Would you like to go shopping with us 
tomorrow?" I jump for joy and say, "I would love to Mom." The 
morning is cold and Mom is to see that we are dressed warmly. It's 
a long walk to the stores, but for me shopping is not just fun. It 
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* is also an adventure. We pass the roost beautiful places - 
carousels, the zoo, gardens, none of which are anywhere near our 
house. Stores with big picture windows, and all kinds of things in 
it like pianos, three-wheel bicycles, life-size baby dolls, doll 
strollers, balls, balloons and little clowns dancing on strings. 
The biggest attraction on our route is the little pond in the 
garden with gold fish and ducks. The top of the pond is covered 
with thousands of rainbow-colored leaves that look like a Persian 
carpet. I want to stay and play, but Mom reminds us it is getting 
late, and we must hurry. After completing our tasks, exhausted but 
happy, we take a hansom cab ride home which is also one of my 
favorites. We are going to bed early this evening. Tomorrow is 
the first day of Passover, and we are going to help Mom in the 
kitchen. The cooking aromas already begin to fill the house and 
tickle my nose. The fish, chicken soup and matzo balls are ready. 
So is the roasted duck and potato kugel. The table is covered with 
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a snow white tablecloth, shiny silver candlesticks and our best 
china. There is beautiful colored wine glasses, a large round 
silver plate with traditional vegetables, matzos, a bottle of wine 
and an especially large wine glass for our Prophet Elijah. We all 
sit at the table, and before dinner is served, the Hagadah is read. 
Our father tells us the story of "Exodus", of the enslaved 
Israelites in Egypt and their great leader, Moses. All the 
children sit quietly enthralled by the tale as though it was the 
first time we had ever heard it. 
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‘Poland - 1939 


The Border 

Time is running out. The German Border Patrol is at our heels. We 
are a desperate group of young boys and girls (fourteen years) and 
one older couple, trying to cross the border i^nto Russia. We may 
all be shot like the others before us if the Germans track us down. 
We must hurry, but the choice is not ours. We wait for a signal at 
any minute from the peasant who, in exchange for all our 
possessions, promises to guide us through. We left Warsaw two 
months ago, after the Nazi's invasion, and have been hunted like 
wild dogs since. We are cold, exhausted, frightened, and are 
praying to God to spare our lives. Yet there is no sign of our 
guide. Even nature is against us. Heavy winds and layers of snow 
covering the already frozen earth make the roads more difficult 
with each step. As we look into the distant, lifeless sky, Pola, 
my friend from back home, says, "It's like we are being punished 
with complete darkness. No stars are shining for us. Do you 
remember, Lill" she continues, "the summer nights at camp when we 
longed for our loved ones and simply gazed at the Milky Way, making 
a wish for each falling star? Or home, sweet home. The morning 
rolls still warm from the bakery and the hot chocolate. Or the 
hands! Daddy's dearest hands, touching your forehead in fear of a 
fever arising from a little cough." Pola stopped talking, and 
broke into tears. We started to feel weary and silence came upon 
us. Our thoughts were at home, far away, where everything sounded 
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so simple and natural. A jolt back to our senses came by Mr. Lang. 
In an angry voice, he says not to wait for the guide who will never 
show up. He urged us to start walking to find the river, the key 
point of our journey. But Romek, the youngest, disagreed, arguing 
that it is absurd to take a road without local help to lead us. 
But nobody is listening. We all stand up and forcefully carry on. 
Suddenly as we walk, we find that almost everyone has been affected 
with some sort of physical ailment. Pola has a numb cheek and ear. 
Someone suggests she rub snow onto the frozen areas. Romek has a 
high fever and Mrs. Lang i3 unable to walk because her toes are 
frostbitten. Pola screams in pain from rubbing snow on her body. 
Nevertheless, we are not discouraged and keep searching for the 
river. There are no lights or signs of life anywhere. It appears 
as if we are the only humans left in the universe. After a short 
walk, which seems like an eternity, Mr. Lang stops and says, "I'm 
sorry. It's become unbearable for me and my wife to continue. We 
choose to stay right here." But we know, however, that they will 
be prey for the Germans if we leave them on this road. After 
mutual understanding, we agreed to take turns helping Mrs. Lang, so 
the burden will not be her husband's alone. While passing through 
a wooded area through which we can barely see, we fear that someone 
is lurking among the trees. We freeze in terror, but nothing 
happens. Daylight appears on the horizon, and we should be very 
happy , but we can't. Daylight is a threat to our safety. Suddenly 
Pola's face beams. There is no misery in her voice, as she shouts, 
pointing her finger towards a large object that looks like a 
brid e. Until now, we had been feeling very desolated, but Pola's 


discovery renewed our faith. Finally, we find the river. The 
river which we sought all along. For a split second, we stood 
motionless with a lump in our throats. Then, like on command, we 
all begin to scream, "Hurry!". The Russians are beyond the river. 
As we draw closer, the Russian Border Patrol approaches us with 
smiles. We know we are safe, at last. How wonderful it is to be 
young and alive, I thought to myself. 

Pll Redacted 

Lena Gitig 
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Poland - 1931 


cu ri .9si. ty 

I'm nine years old and I share a bedroom with my two sisters. 

Rosa, the oldest, is sixteen years of age, and she is already in 

her third year in high school. She has lots of beautiful clothes 

and Mom says she has to have them because she is a big girl. Rose 

has one dress that I wish I could have when I grow up. It's blue 

with ruffles around an open neck. When I and ray sisters are in the 

bedroom together, they often whisper about things. I can't figure 

out what they are, but I'm always curious. They even hide books 

from me and I wonder why? My Mom is like a sorority mother to all 

our friends. When they have a problem, they come to her for 

advice. One summer evening my room was very hot and I couldn’t 

sleep. I was on my way to the kitchen for a glass of cocoa, when 

I heard hushed voices coming out from there. I recognized my 

sister, Rosa's, and her best friend, Sylvia's, voices. No one 

could see me so I hid behind the kitchen door listening. My 

curiosity was at its highest and I could hear clearly what Rosa was 

saying. "Mom, can you please talk to Sylvia. She is in big 

trouble." "What could be so bad, Sylvia", Mom says. I can hear 

Sylvia's shaky, almost crying voice. "Sara (Mom's name), I'm 

pregnant." Suddenly, for a moment, everything is silent. I can 

still hear Sylvia crying, but I don't want to listen anymore. I 
onoo*u 

went to my Mem and I couldn't get the idea of pregnancy out of my 
thoughts. How do girls get pregnant? How does anyone without a 


husband get pregnant? I must ask Mom. Maybe she will tell me. A 
couple of days later, after the incident in the kitchen, I ask Mom. 
"How do girls get pregnant?" She looks at me with surprise. Her 
beautiful black eyes wide open and says, "This is not for little 
girls to know. When the time comes, you will find out on your 

V 

own." "But Mom", I say. "Got to your room, Lill", she says, "and 
finish your homework." In my room, I look for my sister's hidden 
books, which I find under the bed. The book's title says, 
"Sexuality" or "Sixuality", but I never heard of such a word. I 
start to read it, but after a couple of pages I can't understand a 
thing. So I give up. One day, Mom sends me to pick up buttons for 
her new dress, to a factory near our house. In the front office an 
older man, about 30 years old, approaches me and asks, "Can I help 
you, young lady?" "Yes please", I say and hand him the receipt for 
the buttons. His wife and baby had just left. Meanwhile, as he 

goes into the back room, I look around and I see all sorts of 

/* • 

* 

beautiful buttons with pretty patterns on a big board. I hear 
light steps coming up behind me when suddenly I see this man by my 
side, and then in front of me. Before I know it, he gives me a big 
kiss right on the lips. I freeze1 My face starts to blush and I 
don't know what to do. I grab my buttons and run straight out into 
the street. I stop to catch my breath, and then start towards home 
very slowly. I feel panicked! Is everyone on the street starring 
at me, knowing that I had been kissed on the lips by a strange man? 
Does this Shi Jbs»w that after he kisses me, he is going to marry 
me? What about his wife and baby? In my storybook, they say when 
a boy loves a girl, he kisses her and they get married. After a 


while, they have a baby. But I wonder ... it must be very 
painful to have a baby through your belly button! 
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Celebration 


By Lena Gitig 


Attending school as a fifth grader in Warsaw, the students were amazed to find 
out that Poland was under the reign, for many years, by aggressive neighboring 
Russians and Germans. But in the wake of the First World War, the Polish 
people, in a heroic fight, retrieved back their territories. 

Since then, every year the third of May has been established as the Polish 
Independence Day, which was celebrated in most festive manner. The schools 
made this holiday a priority with special programs. Three students were to be 
selected from each school to participate in a parade and to attend a matinee as a 
reward. It was very prestigious to be a delegate, and naturally, everyone wished 
to be one. 

Here and there, students were whispering, guessing who would be the lucky one. 
School was let out early, before the glorious event. In the big excitement, I don't 
recall walking home. Mom was already in the doorway waiting for me, wondering 
why I was short of breath. I told her the good news, that I was chosen to be a 
participant in the parade. She was very happy for me, and gave me a big kiss. “I 
have to get ready for tomorrow’s parade, mom’, I said. ’Mom, can you please 
Find my white gloves to carry the flag?’ “But the flag is too heavy for you to 
carry!" mom said. “Then I will walk behind it," I said. 

The next morning, the church bells woke me up ringing nonstop. Across the 
street, people were rushing in and out of stores, in last minute preparations. 

While putting on my special clothes, I'm nervous, I can’t wait to meet all the other 
delegates. 

After a long march in the parade in the city of Warsaw, we are Finally approaching 
the Philharmonic. It will be Mozart’s early compositions. This will be my first 
introduction to a live orchestra. I can’t wait to enter 

The music hall was already dark, but the stage lights were glowing with all the 
colors of a rainbow. We sit quietly. The surroundings, stage, and stillness of the 
audience, but most of all, the many different instruments moved me. It was all 
magic for me. 

Soon after, a middle-aged man greeted us from the stage and provided us with a 
short biography of Mozart and his early works. Suddenly, the orchestra started 
to play Each instrument sounded different, especially the violins with their 
wailing tunes. All together, they were so beautiful that I could not believe it was 
real. At the end of the concert, the conductor bowed to us, and all the musicians 
got a big ovation from the audience. 


I woke up from this wonderful dream, to see people making their way to the exit. 
Closer to the street, I could hear marching bands playing, and voices from the 
procession singing religious songs. 

At the end of the day, in bed, I could see the smiling faces of my family, and 
neighbors watching me in front of the parade. I can still hear the bells ringing, 
the sounds of the instruments playing, piano, saxophones, flutes, and my favorite 
violins. Suddenly I feel very tired, but I can’t forget the music I love so much. 
Maybe when I grow up, mom will buy me a small piano. I will start saving money, 
on candies and Chanukah gelt, or maybe my dad will win the lottery. 


The American Dream 
By Lena Gitig 

It was only a few years after the war when I found myself on a large boat sailing to 
America. A lot of the passengers were from displaced persons' camps in Europe and were 
sailing to America to start over. I, too, would be starting over. 

Many of the passengers were mothers with newborn babies, a few of the 
passengers were teenagers. All of us had somehow managed to stay alive through the 
Nazi's hell. While I watched them, my memory turned back to the thirties. As kids in 
Poland, we were crazy about America, but none of us could go there because we did not 
have relatives in America who could sponsor us. Only my best friend, Sylvia, did. I could 
still hear her voice calling my name from our courtyard ... 

"Come down quickly, Lill, we will be late for the movies!" Rushing to the 
window, I saw my friends waving to me. We were the Three Musketeers: Irena, Sylvia 
and little Celia, inseparable wherever we went. This system of communication was not 
unusual for us. Most of the city buildings in Warsaw did not have elevators then and it 
was easier to shout for each other. I grabbed some freshly baked cookies and hurriedly 
leapt down four flights of stairs, skipping three at time. 

We were all 14 years old. We envied Irena because she was tall and could sneak 
into any movie she wanted to see. She also had an older brother whose attention we 
enjoyed. Sometimes when he looked into my eyes I would blush, thinking that he might 
fall in love with me. Well, maybe ... but I remember that on that particular day we were 
going to see Pearl Buck's "The Good Earth" for the fourth time. 

We were always in good spirits when we went to see an American movie. We 
were captivated by American cinema and saw each movie several times: William 
Shakespeare's "Romeo and Juliet," Lev Tolstoy's "Camile," Victor Hugo's "Les 
Miserables," and operettas with Jeanette McDonalds. We could never get enough of 



those movies. We loved the romantic stones and the attractive leading men. We 
particularly liked to see the magnificently decorated homes and fabulous women's 
wardrobes. We dreamt about the American life style which was so different from our 
own. 

My friends and I longed to go to America, but none of us had relatives there. 
Except for Sylvia. Her mother often spoke about a cousin who had worked his way out 
from a small town in Poland and onto a ship to New York. They had never kept in touch. 

One day at school Sylvia ran to me in flurry of excitement. Her mother had gotten 
a letter from her Uncle Leo in New York! He was coming on a trip to Europe, to the 
World Exhibition in France, and would love to meet the whole family before continuing on 
to Paris. 

"He asked us what kind of gifts we would like from New York!" Sylvia was 
overjoyed. I could hardly believe it. I was so touched by her emotions that I grabbed her, 
giving her a big hug and a kiss. We could not concentrate and asked our teacher if we 
could be excused from the hour of World History. Then we disappeared behind the 
school buildings. We kept talking with Sylvia about the wonderful times ahead. 

A couple of months passed without another word from Uncle Leo. I knew that 
Sylvia was sad and disappointed, but she did not say anything. Finally, a special delivery 
letter arrived. Uncle Leo had arrived in Warsaw! The letter asked everyone to join him 
for lunch at the Hotel Bristol, one of the nicest hotels in the city. 

The next day the Three Musketeers were assembled at Sylvia's house. She was all 
smiles. We had eagerly waited to model the unique collection of dresses that Uncle Leo 
brought from America. Sylvia was exhilarated. Naturally, we did not leave until late at 
night, trying out the last of the treasures. Sylvia liked her Uncle Leo. He joked around 
and was fun to be with. Before he said goodbye he took a lot of photos to show the rest 
of the family in New York. 

Everything had just returned to normal when it was suddenly as if a thunder storm 


